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DISCOURSE. 



TITUS 1: 5. 



THAT TnOU SHOVLDST BET IN OBDEK THE THINGS THAT ARB WANTING 
AND ORDAIN ELDBR8 IN EVERY CITY, AS 1 HAD APPOINTED THBB, 

This, and some other passages of the same sort, de- 
scribe one essential point in the primitive propagation 
of the Gospel. The Apostles and their associates went 
everywhere, preaching the word, reasoning out of the 
Scriptures in the synagogues of Judaism, and disputing, 
if they had opportunity, in the schools of Gentile philos- 
ophy. But this was not all. They baptized individuals 
and households, on a profession of faith in Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God and the Savior of the world — thus 
marking a line of distinction between the holy common- 
wealth of the redeemed and the world of the unbeliev- 
ing. But this was not all. They wrote books and 
tracts, giving them such publication and currency as 
was then practicable ; thus putting upon record, for all 
nations and for all ages, the great facts and elementary 
principles which they were commissioned to promulgate. 
But this was not all. There was another step to be 
taken, without which Christianity would hardly have 
had a place in history. Up to this point, if their work 
he regarded as ending at this point, all their results are 
incomplete — the half-collected materials of a structure — 
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the dissevered parts and members, on the one hand, but 
not compacted into symmetry and strength; the living 
spirit, on the other hand, bnt not embodied as an 
organic force, with a local habitation and a name. 
" For this cause," says Paul the Apostle to Titus the 
Evangelist, "left I thee in Crete, that thou shonldst 
set in order the things that are wanting, and ordam 
elders in every city, as I had appointed thee." 

In the great island of Crete, Paul seems to have 
labored in person, and he seems to have been inter- 
rupted and called away before the ordinary plan of his 
operations had been carried out. Some arrangements 
were still wanting, which Titus was expected to supply. 
In every town or local community where converts had 
been made, he was to organize the Christian fellowship 
by instituting elders, the proper officers of a stated 
worshiping assembly. In other words, the work for 
which the Apostle had left him in Crete was that of 
constituting local churches, and so completing the intro- 
duction of the Gospel there. The same thing was done 
wherever the Apostles performed their office. By the 
establishment of churches— local Christian societies for 
worship and for religious instrnction and discipline- 
Christianity became something more than a matter of 
individual opinion, conviction and experience; some- 
thing more than a merely domestic inflnence, hallowing 
in God's name the relations of household love and duty; 
something more than a new element infused into litera- 
ture and philosophy, and taking effect npon the progress 
of human intelligence from age to age. It became an 
incorporated and organized religion, with its own 
arrangements and institutions for self-perpetuation, and 
for aggressive inflnence. Christianity establishing itself 
in local churches, became a new social institute within 
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the State, yet not of it ; a new order and form of 
human association, with an independent life of its own 
and yet connected by a relation of constant action and 
reaction with that old order of things into which it had 
been cast. 

The American Home Missionary Society devotes it- 
self to a work of the same kind with that for which 
Titus was left in Crete. It hEis for its own special 
department of effort, on the broad field of Christian 
activity in our country, not merely the work of diffusing 
Christian knowledge, not merely the work of winning 
individuals to personal faith in Christ, not merely the 
work of multiplying and sending abroad the living 
preachers of the Gospel, but the work of planting 
Christianity as an organized religion and an organizing 
power. Books, however excellent, and however pro- 
fusely distributed ; the itinerant and desultory preaching 
of the Gospel, whether by book-venders and tract dis- 
tributors, or by professional and authenticated ministers 
of the word ; Sunday-schools, with their apparatus of 
Ubraries, teachers and traveling missionaries, may co- 
operate powerfully for the advancement of Christian 
knowledge and experience ; but such efforts, if they are 
all, work no organic change in society. Another kind of 
effort must accompany them, or follow them, to " set in 
order the things that are wanting," or else, so far as 
permanent influence is concerned, their labor is in vain. 

Allow me to say, in this place, that, in respect to 
ecclesiastical arrangements, the Home Missionary enter 
prise, as represented by the Society for which this ser- 
vice is performed, is not a sectarian undertaking. It 
attempts nothing more than to establish local churches 
— churches in the New Testament sense of the word — 
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organized parochial societies of Christian people, for the 
support of public worship, and for the various duties of 
Christian neighborhood and communion. With the 
internal arrangements of these^ churches for the manage- 
ment of their own ecclesiastical affairs, with the relations 
which associated churches may see fit to establish 
among themselves for the sake of mutual recognition 
and intercourse, or of mutual helpfulness and authority, 
it does not intermeddle. The particular church may or 
may not conduct its own affairs on purely democratic 
principles ; it may or may not incorporate itself with 
some larger and more comprehensive organization ; the 
Home Missionary Society does not concern itself with 
such questions. The plan of our great charity is essen- 
tially opposed to the denominational or sectarian spirit. 
So long as the churches which it plants, or which it aids 
in the period of their weakness, are evangelical in 
worship and doctrine, holding that view of the Christian 
system of which the word evangelical has become, in 
modern times, the recognized and current designation ; 
so long as they are essentially self-governed, and not 
priest-governed; so long as they do not formally exclude 
from fellowship with them the great body of churches 
on which this charity depends for its resources, so long 
it cares not what regulations and arrangements, or what 
denominational standards may be adopted by any par- 
ticular congregation. It has to do, not with the exten- 
sion of organized sects or denominations, but only with 
single churches, local churches. As a purely American 
institution, called into existence by an exigency in the 
growth of this great American people, and operating 
to extend the dominion of Christ over all the territory 
of our Union, it devotes itself to the one work of 
setting up Christianity in the form of local Christian 
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churches, that shall operate from age to age upon the 
character and destiny of the countless millions of our 
population. 

Thus there opens before us, at this point, a great 
subject of thought and inquiry: 

The Christian Institution of local churches as 
related to our american civilization. 

I feel that the subject has its diificulties. I am 
fully conscious that I shall not succeed in giving it such 
illustration as it deserves. But I am sure that even an 
imperfect illustration of it will help us to some new 
views of the position which this Home Missionary work 
ought to have in our affections and in our plans of 
patriotic and Christian beneficence. 

I. Let me remind you, then, that religion, embodied 
in religious institutions, is an essential and potent 
element in every form of civilization. Keligion, in the 
generic sense of the word — the consciousness of depend- 
ence on an invisible and infinite Power — is not only an 
inseparable part of our human nature, belonging, like 
reason and the faculty of moral perception, to the con- 
stitution of every individual mind ; it is also, like them, 
essential to the constitution of society. It has to do 
with all human relations, but most of all with those 
complicated relations of man to man whi-ch constitute 
the conscious unity of the commonwealth, and by virtue 
of which the life of the State runs on in undying and 
uninterrupted identity through successive generations 
of individual mortal existence. Though religion is in 
one sense wholly individual ; though true religion, con- 
sidered as a religious experience, is the awakening of 
the individual man to a just view of the relations be- 
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tween himself and his Maker ; it is none the less trae, 
that the religious instincts and sensibilities are developed 
in society. They have their place and their activity in 
connection with every social affection and every social 
duty, giving a sanction from the Infinite to all the com- 
plicated relationships which hold society together, and 
connecting the visible and transient, at every point of 
human life, with the invisible and the eternal. They 
are eminently sympathetic, yearning after communion, 
unfolding and strengthening themselves in the con- 
sciousness of fellowship ; so that some form of religion, 
not merely as a private personal conviction, but as a 
social institution, with public or social worship, is a 
necessity of human nature. Thus they take their shape 
and direction from social influences ; and in one form 
and another they are incorporated into the character and 
historic life of nations and races. Thus all history is 
full of the influence of religion as a leading element of 
civilization. Of this it may be a sufiicient illustration 
to say that in every land that ever had a history, the 
great architectural remains and monuments, from vi'hich, 
more perhaps than from any historic records, we learn 
the extent and the distinctive character of the civiliza- 
tion which once flourished there, are remains of reli- 
gious architecture. The colossal structures of Egypt ; 
the august colonnades of Baalbecand Palmyra; the dis- 
inhumed remains of Assyria ; the stupendous excavations 
and sculptured mountains of India ; the old, rude 
columns on Salisbury Plain ; the fantastic mounds reared 
by an unknown race upon the soil which now we call 
our own, all testify to the power of the religious prin- 
ciple in human nature, and to the invariableness of its 
presence as an element in every form of ci-vilization. 
And how plainly does history, in its records, teach us 
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that the introduction of a new religion, into any country, 
carries into tlie civilization of that country a consequent 
and proportionate change. 

II. Turning now to recollect for a moment the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of our American civilization, and 
to inquire how it differs from the civilization of other ages, 
and from the existing civilization of other countries, we 
find, at the first glance, certain great outlines sufficiently 
definite for our present use. We see an entire separa- 
tion of religion from the j urisdiction of the civil magis- 
trate, and an absolute freedom of voluntary association 
for worship, and for all religious purposes. We see the 
religious element everywhere at work ; the people every- 
where organizing and sustaining their rehgious institu- 
tions altogether independent of the civil government, 
which also they organize and sustain. We see the 
principle of locd and municipal self-government carried 
to the greatest practicable extent, in opposition to the 
centralization of power. We see an equality of per- 
sonal and political rights, such as has never existed 
elsewhere, and, growing out of it, a constantly coun- 
teracted but ever elastic tendency to equality of condi- 
tion. We see an unparalleled diffusion of intelligence 
and of the spirit of inquiry and free thought, stimulated 
continually by the genius and the working of our 
political institutions. We see twenty-five millions of 
people, spread over a toTritory of various and boundless 
resources, and trained to the habit of relying on them- 
selves rather than on the government for guidance and 
control, and of exercising their own faculties of thought 
and judgment on matters of pubUc, not less than of 
private interest. We sec this teeming population 
increasing every year by a stupendous immigration from 
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all regions of the ancient world ; the immigrant myriads 
bringing with them from beyond the ocean their own 
languages and fashions, and their own forms of religion 
or of irreligion, yet mingling with the mighty mass, 
unable to resist its tendencies, and slowly but surelv 
losing their foreign peculiarities, — as the waters of the 
Mississippi, poured into the Gulf and the Atlantic, and 
slowly mingling with the rolling tides, lose their fresh- 
ness, deposit the soil that they have brought from 
distant plains and mountains, and are gradually lost and 
undistinguishable in the world-embracing ocean, without 
discoloring by one shade or turbid stain its boundless 



III. And now, with these views of religion as a 
necessary element in every form of civilization, and 
with these views of the peculiarities by which our 
American civilization is distinguished, we may take the 
position that in our country, and under our social and 
civil organization, the strength of free and Protestant 
Christianity, considered as an organized religion and an 
organizing power, must reside in local and self-govornod 
churches. To illustrate this, let me point out to your 
attention certain facts and views, which show what local 
churches have been in the progress of our history to the 
present moment, and what they are likely to be in the 
future. 

1. It is worthy of notice that the history of the 
origin and progress of Christian institutions in this 
country, hitherto, is almost wholly bound up in the 
history of the origin and growth of local churches. In 
New England, as you are well aware, — which has had 
by its religious and political institutions, and by the 
character which those institutions have wrought into its 
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people, so wide an influence upon tlie political and 
religious organization of the country as a whole — the 
inslitution of local churches, self-constituted and self- 
governed, was at first the end for which every thing 
else was instituted. The Puritan emigration from old 
England was an emigration for the express purpose of 
founding in the wilderness local, separate, independent 
churches, which should control the founding of every 
thing else ; and around which, as so many distinct 
centers of vital power, there should arise the laws and 
magistracies, the order, the industry, the justice, the 
popular virtue, the universal education and intelligence, 
the frugal plenty, and all the stern and saintly beauty 
of a Puritan civilization. Whatever there is in New 
England that warms the heart of the New Englander 
with glad and reverent affection at the thought of her 
gray rocks and her green hillsides, when his filial regards 
turn eastward from the prairies, or from beyond the 
Kocky Mountains, — is most intimately associated with 
the influence of those New England churches. What- 
ever errors there may have been in the ancient legisla- 
tion there, whatever violations of the principle of 
religious liberty, whatever unwise attempts to make 
men religious, and to keep them in light ways of think- 
ing by the force of law, there was never in those 
Puiitan commonwealths a centralization of ecclesiastical 
power ; never a priestly corporation independent of the 
people ; never any religious organization higher or 
stronger than that of local churches ; and at this moment 
all the embodied and organized religious influence there 
is summed up in the fact, that in every township, and in 
every parochial district, the local church is present, the 
organized congregation of free Christian men, the self- 
governed Christian society, with its stated worship, with 
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its house of prayer, with its teaching ministry, and with 
all its apparatus of instruction and'influence. 

But I would not be understood as speaking of that 
particular form of church-order which is called Congre- 
gationalism, or as claiming for the churches thus de- 
nominated a special advantage, in this respect, over 
churches bearing other names. What was the origin 
of Presbyterianisra on our soil ? It did not begin here, 
as it began under the hands of the Keformers in Scot- 
land, in a General Assembly, distributing and parceling 
itself out into synods and presbyteries, and ending in 
the organization of parochial arrangements. On the 
contrary, it began in local, separate, Presbyterian con- 
gregations, each with its own arrangements for worship, 
discipline, and the ministry of the word ; and it was 
the voluntary confederation of congregations previously 
independent of each other, which gave being to presby- 
teries, synods, and general assemblies. So with other 
churches of similar faith and order, but of a different 
genealogy — the Reformed Dutch, the German Reformed, 
the Lutheran, — trace their history back to its earliest 
sources, and, in each instance, you find a particular con- 
gregation in one place, and another particular congre- 
gation in another place, and then another and another, 
till at last these many congregations, drawn together by 
special affinities of faith and order, of ancestral feeling 
and perhaps of language, are confederated for mutual 
helpfulness in classical and synodical assemblies. But 
in all these instances, and even in others which are very 
unlike to these in some respects, but of which I could 
not speak without entering into explanations which the 
limits of this discourse preclude, the strength of the 
organization, its etScioncy in maintaining and extending 
tbe kingdom of Christ, and especially the efficiency 
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with which it dispenses the Gospel, as a vital and organ- 
izing force in society, molding the character of the 
people ; the efficacy with which it works to carry into 
households, and into the experience of individual souls, 
the light and life of holiness, must be found, not in its 
supposed or attempted centralization of power, hut in 
the strength, the number, and the spiritual health and 
activity of its local churches. And to a thinking, gene- 
rous, Christian mind, the value of all these ecclesiastical 
confederations, by whatever name they may he called, 
and whatever may be the theory on which they are 
constituted, lies in their abiUty to subserve the true 
interests, and to promote the legitimate efficiency, of 
parochial churches, and to provide for the multiplica- 
tion of such churches in a just proportion to the wants 
of the population. The presbytery, the consociation, 
the classis, the convention, the synod, is for the churches ; 
not the churches for it. Its strength is not in itself, 
but in the churches whose confederation has created it. 
Its value is measured exactly by what it contributes to 
their edification and efSciency. If the churches which 
it includes are, by virtue of their relation to it, more 
peaceful, more prosperous, more potent in their local 
influence, then it answers a legitimate and important 
purpose, and deserves to be honored accordingly. But 
if, instead of this, the churches gather from it only a 
thorny harvest of strife and debate ; or if it becomes a 
mere arena for feats of logical and theological gladiator- 
ship, then, let Diotrephes admire it and rejoice in it as 
he may, it answers no good end, and forfeits its right to 
existence. 

Pardon the desultory character of these remarks. 
They are intended to illustrate, and, if I mistake not, 
they do illustrate the position that Protestant Evangeli- 
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cal Christianity upon this American soil is identified, in 
its beginning and growth, and in its present position 
and influence, with the origin and progress, the pros- 
perity and efficiency of local churches. Perhaps I have 
said more than enough ; and yet I cannot refrain from 
adding, that if any intelligent and impartial man will 
set himself to study the institutions of this great metrop- 
olis, he will find that not the colleges, nor even the 
public schools, not the learned academies, nor the 
charitable institutions, nor even the diversified apparatus 
of extra-ecclesiastical religious enterprise, can be com- 
pared in importance with the churches, the natural 
depositaries, the legitimate conservators and dispensers 
of all Christian influence. And when he takes his 
census of the churches, and sums up their power, and 
makes his estimate of their capabihties, he will think of 
them only as so many organized congregations of Chris- 
tian worshipers, with their pastors and other officers, 
their sabbaths, their places of public worship, their 
lecture-rooms, their Sunday-schools, their meetings for 
edification and brotherly communion, their arrange- 
ments for aggressive action on the masses of ignorance 
and impiety that lie around them ; and he will take no 
account of presbyteries or associations, of classes or 
synods, unless it he for convenience in the prosecution 
of liis inquiries, and the summing up of his results. 
This very church, for example, in whose consecrated 
ediflce we are this evening assembled, how shall we 
estimate its importance as one of the institutions of this 
metropolis] This house of prayer, these Sabbath 
assemblies, the sacred tie that binds these congregated 
households to each other, the covenant of baptism, 
the remembered blood that bought our pardon, the 
eloquence on themes of infinite grandeur that has here 
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distaied from lips touched with the Are of God's own 
altar, the impressions and experiences that have taken 
place within these walls, the decisions that have been • 
formed here for eternity, the consolation that, in con- 
nection with these ministrations, has been poured into 
the bosom of atiliction, the rainbow-splendor with 
which hope here nurtured has so often overarched the 
river of death, the great thoughts and emotions that 
have here been born and cherished in beUeving souls 
and that have gone out hence to be translated into god- 
like action, the mischievous influences that have been 
counteracted from this center, the wanderers that have 
been reclaimed, the outcasts that have been saved, the 
miseries that have been alleviated,— Oh how can we 
conceive of the infinite history ! And all this influence 
is the influence of— what! A single, organized, local 
congregation, taken by itself. Who, when he attempts 
to estimate this influence, and when his heart swells 
with the thought that there is such an institution, and 
that this is only a specimen of what churches are doing 
for the moral welfare of this great metropoUs, can 
think of asking to which presbytery the church belongs, 
or whether it belongs to any! How completely would 
any such question let us down from the altitude at 
wliich we see the church itself in its legitimate and 
blessed influence ! 

2. And now, though we begin to feel the narrowness 
of our limits as to time, let me lead you to inquire 
whether it is not a fact, that in all ecclesiastical organi- 
zations within the scope of our American civihzation, 
there is a steady tendency toward the increase of what 
we may call the parochial element in ecclesiastical 
order, as opposed to the element of consolidation. I 
have called your attention to the fact that the history of 
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Protestant Evangelical Christianity among us is to a 
great extent, when rightly viewed, the history of local 
churches, as local centers of evangelical influence upon 
the people ; but now 1 wish to lead you to a wider 
view. The tendency to the increase of this parochial 
element of church-order, cannot be easily measured by 
a reference to those religious bodies in which the 
parochial element has always been predominant. 
There is, however, a powerful evangelical body, the 
history of which is in some respects singularly con- 
trasted with that of the various churches to which I 
have already made particular allusion. I speak of that 
body here with no sentiment that is not consistent with 
the profoundest respect for its Christian and evangelical 
character. I thank God for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in these United States. I thank God for that 
wonderful system of evangelism which has done so 
much for the advancement of our common Christianity, 
and which gives promise of so glorious an usefulness in 
the future. But what is it which that great itineracy 
is everywhere accomplishing? What are its achieve- 
ments as a permanent and organizing influence in 
society ? How is its usefulness to be measured upon 
the scale of history ? Wherever it works, it is working 
to form permanent congregations, local, organized 
churches, as fixed centers of local influence. And do 
we not sec that the Methodist house of worship, after a 
little while, is no longer a mere preaching station ? The 
benches are displaced by pews ; the original division of 
the assembly is superseded by a distribution into house- 
holds ; the itinerant preacher, who hastened from one 
station to another, has become a temporary pastor; and 
presently the congregation, trained from the first to an 
intense religious activity, begins to be conscious of its 
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corporate unity, and of its duties, and its rights too, as a 
local, Christian church. It is not for me to prognosti- 
cate the issue of a pending debate. It is not for us in 
this place to intermeddle with aifairs that are not our 
own. But may we not confidently expect, from the 
deep sagacity that has characterized the progress of that 
religious body heretofore, and from the evident blessing 
with which God has attended it, that whatever may be 
the immediate result, the end will be, not conflict, not 
disorganization and confusion, but such an adjustment 
as shall provide more adequately for the development of 
the parochial element of church-order, without impairing 
the aggressive force of that system of evangelism T 

We might take a still wider view. The Roman 
Catholic system has long been struggling to establish 
itself in this countrj'. Having to do almost exclusively 
with the foreign element in our population, as distin- 
guished from the people that have been bom and trained 
under purely American influences, it has hardly begun 
to feel, as yet, the forces that are destined ere long to 
act upon it. But is there any intelligent observer who 
is not aware that in the bosom of that great system of 
spiritual despotism, as it exists among us, there are already 
some movements significant of what will be hereafter. 
A Roman Catholic congregation of American citizens, 
bom and nurtured on the soil, and in the atmosphere 
of our national life, — nay, a Roman Catholic congrega- 
tion with only an infusion of the true spirit of American 
civilization, — when once it begins to be conscious of 
something like a corporate unity, begins to be strangely 
conscious of corporate rights and corporate duties. 

There is meaning in this. Wherever it appears, it is 
a phenomenon which invites an inquiry into the reason 
of it. And the reason of it is found in the congmity 
2 
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between the parochial principle of religious organiza- 
tion, and that principle of local and municipal self- 
government which is the grand distinction of our 
political system, and which is most thoroughly carried 
out where our political system exists in its most perfect 
and compacted form ; which is where the territory of the 
State, after having been divided into counties, is again 
divided into townships, and where the inhabitants of 
every town are a complete local democracy, enacting their 
own by-laws in popular assemblies, choosing their own 
magistrates, taliing care of their own free roads and free 
schools, and having a part by their own town-represent- 
ative in the legislation of the State. 

IV. May we not come, then, to this conclusion : 
That which we have seen to be the Protestant Evangeli- 
cal form of church-order, the system of parochial 
churches, each a local center of all Christian influences, 
is essential to the right and successful working of our 
great principle of local self-government in the civil 
state. Our entire system of social organization — the 
entire genius of our people expressing itself in political 
institutions — dreads and abhors the centralization of 
power, refuses to collect the majesty of government 
into any one imperial locality, sets up everywhere the 
municipal, local democracy, and insists that the people, 
at every point at which a political body can be consti- 
tuted, shall attend to their own business of governing 
themselves. In such a structure and system of society, 
the only religious principle, so far as order and organiza^ 
tion are concerned — the only principle, I mean, that is 
in harmony with the genius of the people, or that can 
adjust itself without conflict or collision to all the 
machinery of their political life — is the principle of 
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parochial and self-governed churches. This is the 
distinctively American method of religious organization. 
The people — a Christian people in their descent and 
history, in their language and literature, in their recog- 
nized standards of morality, and in their i(Jeas of God, 
and of the worship which men owe to their Creator — 
are the State ; as such they organize themselves for 
political and civil purposes under the forms of a free 
self-government, resting on the basis of municipal insti- 
tutions universally distributed ; and this is the American 
political system. The same people, acting in reference 
to their religious wants and sympathies, organize them- 
selves everywhere, voluntarily and according to a Chris- 
tian freedom, in stated assemblies for worship and 
religious instruction ; and this is the American church 
system. The Church and the State are everywhere 
present to each other, and everywhere mutually depend- 
ent. Each system is complete in itself, yet each is 
intimately related to the other, and to the living whole 
of which they are the living parts. There is no rivalry 
between them, no clashing of jurisdictions, no conflict of 
powers, no subordination of one to the other. The State 
everywhere protects the Church from outrage, recognizes 
its rights by recognizing and maintaining the right of free 
association for religious purposes, guards every wor- 
shiping assembly against disturbance, hallows by law 
the Christian Sabbath as the people's day of rest, inau- 
gurates its own proceedings in legislative assemblies, 
and often in courts of justice, with religious services, 
conducted according to the order of the local churches. 
So, in return, the Church everywhere gives life to the 
State ; everywhere it penetrates with its vital force all 
the municipal livisions and arrangements of the corn- 
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